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Under the last four heads, the painstaking author collects a great deal that 
we can willingly let die. Most of the "satires" are washed-out imitations of 
Churchill. Few of the hattle-songs would pass muster in a college magazine. 
The diaries and journals, if published in full, would be valuable as history, 
but are dismal and tedious as literature. For his discussions of Freneau and 
Trumbull, however, we must thank Prof. Tyler, and once more congratulate 
ourselves that we have a litterateur-historian in one of our universities. 

One of the most valuable features of this work is its treatment of the 
Loyalists, those much-abused and misrepresented scapegoats of the last cen- 
tury. They will turn over in their graves and thank Dr. Tyler. They re- 
ceive full and sympathetic treatment in these volumes, and many of us will 
thank him for praying good ancestors out of Purgatorio or Inferno. 

The style of the author is easy, fluent and, at times, eloquent. Though 
often engaged in exhuming the dead, galvanizing the deceased, blowing upon 
dry bones in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, he himself never tires us; if we 
yawn, it is as when Homer nods. 

Not the least charm of the style, and one that constantly draws us towards 
the writer, is its genial and all-persuasive humor. 

In conclusion, we beg to congratulate the distinguished author upon his 
painstaking scholarship, his skill in massing materials, his insight into the 
historical significance of various kinds of written matter, and, above all, upon 
the literary charm of his narrative. But we see defects in the book. We 
think it is guilty of sins of omission. We think it gives too much of the glory 
to Plymouth and too little to Jamestown. We think that it does injustice to 
the colony that produced some of the best letter-writers, best political essay- 
ists, and best orators of the revolutionary era, and we think the title of the 
book as it now stands should be, The Literary History of the American Revo- 
lution in the New England and Middle Colonies. Jno: Lbsblib Him 

Letters and Times of the Tylers. By Lyon Gardiner Tyler, M. A., 
LL. D., President William and Mary College. Volume III. 1897. 
Sold by Henley T. Jones, Bookseller, Williamsburg, Va. Edition 
limited to two hundred and fifty copies. This volume (234 pages octavo), 
containing letters of President Tyler, Andrew Jackson, James K. 
Polk, and other statesmen, more fully illustrates the public questions 
discussed in Vols. I. and II. of the same work, published in 1884 and 
1885, respectively. Price of volume III., $3; full set, $7. 

The Vice-Presidential Succession. 

The Constitution reads: "In case of the removal of the President from 
office, or his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the Vice-President," etc. 
The question was whether "the same" referred to "duties" as its ante- 
cedent or to "office." Mr. Tyler considered the reference, according to 
rules of grammar, to be to the word "office," and accordingly, in his 
inaugural address, he took occasion to say that ' ' upon him had devolved 
the presidential office." 

When the subject came up in Congress, at the meeting of the extra 
session, a motion was made to amend the resolution notifying the Presi- 
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•dent that Congress was ready to proceed to business by striking out the 
word "President" and inserting "Vice-President, now exercising the 
office of President." Mr. "Wise declared for the "President"; that "he 
knew the fact that the present incumbent would claim the position, that 
he was, by the constitution, by election, and by the act of Ood, President of 
the United States." The amendment was voted down, and the firmness of 
Mr. Tyler triumphed in his formal recognition as President by both houses 
of Congress. Thus Mr. Tyler set the precedent for all future cases of the 
sort. 

Bank Question. 

Thoughtless speakers ascribe to General Jackson the credit of destroy- 
ing the United States Bank; but it is well known that were it not for Mr. 
Tyler's veto, twice repeated, the Whigs, in 1841, would have reestablished 
the old monopoly. By his vetoes of the Bank bills, Carl Sehurz declares 
that Tyler " rendered his country a valuable service." In the canvass pre- 
vious the Whigs were united in opposition to the personal rule of General 
Jackson, and, posing as the States rights party, had distinctly taken ground 
against the old issues of bank, protective tariff, and internal improvements, 
which Tyler had always opposed. 

As to Tyler's first bank veto, we have the declaration of Mr. Ewing, 
Secretary of the Treasury, a staunch friend of Mr. Clay, that that veto 
was in conformity with Mr. Tyler's opinion, " pertinaciously adhered to in 
all his conversations." As to the second veto, the facts seem to indicate 
a case the most discreditable possible to the Whig leaders. Their side of 
the affair is that, though the Whigs drafted a bill which Mr. Tyler dis- 
cussed and approved, he vetoed it, thereby acting in bad faith with his 
party. This charge, when traced to its source, is found to rest upon the 
letters of three Cabinet officers, Bell, Badger and Ewing. But these let- 
ters contain the best proof that Mr. Tyler never committed himself to any 
bill. They pretend to give the results, on memory, of a discussion at 
a Cabinet meeting held August 18, 1841, when no bill was before the Cabi- 
net, and nothing was reduced to writing. As to what was said, John Bell 
declared that he would not pretend to give every word. It is admitted, 
however, that while the President authorized Mr. Webster and Mr. Ewing 
to treat with the Whig leaders in Congress about a bill, he also charged 
them "not to commit him"; that "his approval was to be a matter of 
inference from his veto message and his general views," and that "he 
wanted to see the bill before it was presented to Congress." The bill was 
drafted after the Cabinet meeting, and as to its terms, Mr. Ewing ven- 
tured only to say that " he heard that the President had approved it." In 
opposition to this hearsay statement there are the indignant written denial 
of the President (Vol It., p. 98); the letter of Mr. Webster, written on the 
day the bill was submitted to the House of Representatives (August 20th), 
that " you (the President) are perfectly free to exercise your constitutional 
power wholly uncommitted, except so far as may be gathered from your 
public and official acts " (Vol. II. , p. 86) ; and the repeated messages and 
vain attempts, in and out of Congress, of the President and his friends to 
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have the bill amended In conformity with the President's views. The 
President denied the power of Congress to create a bank or other corpora- 
tion in any of the States. Upon this denial he based his veto of the first 
bank bill ; it constituted the reason of his veto of the second. The only 
thing he had said, in effect, at the Cabinet meeting of August 18th, was 
that if the bank was confined to dealing in foreign exchanges, it might, 
under international law, which was based upon the consent of States, 
create agencies in the States for that purpose, so long as they were not 
prohibited by the States. That this was his contention is shown not only 
by his own statement and the natural supposition that he wished to be con- 
sistent with his recent veto, but by the statement of A. H. H. Stuart, a 
Whig congressman, who, shortly before the Cabinet meeting, brought to 
him a paper containing the contested clause, and received, in the Presi 7 
dent's handwriting, an amendment guarding the sovereignty of the States 
over corporations. Now, the bill, as passed, did not contain the amend- 
ment, and so far from doing so, it was, in many ways, changed from the 
terms of the bill first vetoed, so as to make it even more objectionable 
than the former in the banking powers claimed for it. What the Whigs 
were bent upon was a bill which should contain a recognition of the right 
of Congress to create corporations in the States; and the design was 
undoubtedly entertained, from the day of the first veto, to get such a bill 
enacted by cunningly pretending to conform it to the President's views ; 
and if they failed in this attempt, then to compel the President's resignation 
by abandoning him all at once amidst a universal roar of Whig vengeance. 

As proof of their intentions in the first respect, see the unblushing state- 
ment of Hon. Richard W. Thompson (Vol. III., p. 202), and the statement 
of John Bell, according to which Whig congressmen sought interviews with 
the President in order to lie about him, under the color of having conversed 
with him. See the letters of John J. Crittenden and John Minor Botts — 
letters never intended for the public eye, but in which the programme of 
obtaining greater Federal power is boldly unfolded in all its details (Vol. II. , 
pp. 112, 116). As proof of their intentions to force him to resign, should 
their plot to entrap him fail, see the story of their refusal to consent to any 
amendments of the bill (in spite of the repeated messages sent to them), 
or to postpone the passage of the bill, though they knew such an event 
would force matters at once to a crisis. See, also, the abusive language 
contained in the letters of the three Cabinet officers, Badger, Bell and 
Ewing — devoted partisans of Clay — and observe their action in resigning 
two days before the adjournment of Congress, though Crittenden, the fourth 
member who resigned, admits that they knew that the President held that, 
under the Constitution, he must fill during the session all vacancies happening 
in that session (Vol. II., p. 95). Notice, finally, the meeting of the Whig 
congressmen, in which the resolve was taken to expel the President from the 
Whig party, and the tirades of abuse and threats — going even to the extent 
of suggested assassination — which were fulminated on all sides against him. 

There is much complaint in these days of the power of syndicates and 
trusts, but the most alarming monopoly existing would be nothing by the 
side of a bank organized, like the old with powers commensurate with the 
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Union, and the sole depositary of the public funds, amounting now to 
upwards of $500,000,000 annually. 

The Exchequer . 

As a substitute for the Bank, Tyler drew, with his own hand, a bill to 
create a government scheme, known as "The Exchequer." A board of 
control in Washington and agencies in the States comprised the essential 
features of the system. While, on the one hand, it avoided loans and dis- 
counts, and thus did not attempt to perform the ordinary functions of a 
bank, it did not confine the currency exclusively to a specie currency, as 
the Independent Treasury, proposed by Mr. Van Buren, did. It contem- 
plated a paper circulation always equivalent to gold and silver ; it permit- 
ted private deposits at the agencies, and contained a provision for supplying, 
to a limited extent, a cheap and safe exchange in the commerce between 
the several States. Of this measure John C. Spencer, of New York, whose 
superior as a financier this country has seldom known, said that Tyler's 
proposition "was far preferable to any other that had ever been submit- 
ted"; and Daniel Webster declared that he would stake his life upon it 
that it was the "best institution ever devised, the constitution alone ex- 
cepted." In subsequent years Lincoln took up the measure and adopted 
its leading ideas, the central board and agencies, but substituted private 
banks for government offices in the States, a change by no means desira- 
ble. In the management of the finances or of the post-offices, the govern- 
ment needs numerous local agencies, but there is no necessity that every 
country post-office should be run by a corporation, and there is likewise no 
need that the fiscal agencies should be other than government agencies. 

The Tariff Sills. 

In the election of 1840, the Whig party throughout the Union (except, 
perhaps, in New England) had taken their stand on the compromise tariff , 
of 1833, which, though suggested by Mr. Tyler, had been introduced into 
Congress by Mr. Clay. By the terms of this tariff the protective system 
was repudiated. As, however, the years following were years of great 
commercial depression, both in this country and in Europe, the increase in 
the imports did not keep pace with the reduction of the tariff rates, and it 
was found necessary for revenue purposes to raise them again. The Whigs 
■enacted two tariff bills with this object in view, but, with singular inconsis- 
tency, they insisted on a clause which, while other sections of the bill put 
money into the treasury, took money out of it by providing for a distribution 
among the States of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands. The 
President's tariff vetoes were the result. There was a deadlock for several 
months, till, some of the Whigs coming to their senses, the distribution 
•clause was dropped, and the tariff passed into law. 

The Indian War. 

For seven years a war had been raging with the Indians of Florida, 
during which much money and many lives had been lost. The first officers 
of the American army, Scott, Jesup, and Taylor, were employed in the 
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Tain attempt to subdue the Indians. By promoting Colonel Worth to the 
■command, and imparting unwonted vigor to the operations of the United 
States troops, President Tyler was able, in 1842, to declare the war at an 
end. 

Dorr's Rebellion (1842). 

Mr. Webster says that Mr. Tyler's conduct of the government in this 
affair was "worthy of all praise, and one of the most fortunate incidents in 
his administration for his own reputation." Mr. Tyler wrote the letters to 
the Governor of Ehode Island, which show the duty of the government in 
■case of an insurrection in a State. They have been pronounced the text 
for the statesman. 

Confidential Communications. 

A resolution adopted by the House of Representatives on the 16th of 
March, 1842, required the President to communicate the names of such of 
the members of Congress as had been applicants for office. The Presi- 
dent, in his message of March 23, 1842, set the precedent on this subject 
by refusing to comply with this request, claiming the exclusive con- 
trol, as chief executive over all applications for office, or letters respecting 
appointments, or conversations held with individuals on all subjects, not 
official proceedings. In after days a similar position was taken by Presi- 
dent Cleveland in respect to a resolution of Congress. 

Danish Sound Dues. 

Denmark, for one hundred and fifty years, had made numerous exac- 
tions upon ships navigating the Danish Sound. Mr. Tyler, representing 
a country scarcely known at the date of their imposition, took the lead in 
protesting against them, and success attended his efforts in important 
modifications and reductions of the Danish tariff of 1695. 

The Treaty of Washington. 

When Mr. Tyler became President his attention was arrested at once by 
the far-reaching diplomacy of Great Britain, which threatened to absorb 
the Western continent. She had entrenched herself in China, her fleet 
scoured the Pacific Ocean, and while in the North she held the whole line 
from Maine to Oregon in dispute, she was busily intriguing with Texas and 
Mexico to acquire the domination of that boundless, unsettled country, 
which stretched from the Mississippi to the Pacific. But the President 
triumphantly overreached the shrewd diplomats of Great Britain. The 
first victory obtained was the treaty of Washington. Of this treaty Mr. 
Webster, the Secretary of State, himself says that " it proceeded from day 
to day under the President's own immediate supervision," and that "the 
President took upon himself the responsibility of what the treaty con- 
tained and what it omitted." The President wrote the letters to Governor 
Seward, of New York, in relation to the trial of McLeod. Everything was 
first agreed upon by informal conferences between the negotiators and him- 
self, and after an agreement was thus reached, the correspondence in each 
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case was submitted to him and received his correction. The question of 
impressment was brought to the attention of the negotiators by the Presi- 
dent, and he it was who originated the idea of keeping a fleet upon the 
coast of Africa for the suppression of the slave trade. The principle on 
which, in 1858, Great Britain paid for the slaves escaping from the Creole 
was also suggested by him, Lord Ashburton having left out of his letter 
to Webster the very words ("or by violence") which saved the Ameri- 
can contention. And it was entirely due to his influence with Lord 
Ashburton, as Webster states, that the English minister did not break 
up the negotiations and go home, in which event war between the two 
nations would certainly have ensued. Finally, Webster was anxious 
to submit the separate articles of the treaty in separate conventions for the 
decision of the Senate, but the President overruled him in this; and there 
can be no doubt that the large vote given by the Senate in favor of the 
treaty was due to this union of questions, which appealed with different 
force to different sections of the Union. (Vol. II., p. 204; III., pp. 193, 205.) 

Hawaiian Islands. 

Soon after the ratification of the treaty of Washington, the British 
commander in the Pacific Ocean made his threatened descent upon the 
Sandwich Islands. But the President had already check-mated this pro- 
cedure. In his message to Congress, December 81, 1842, Tyler argued in 
favor of the independence of the Islands, and asked for an appropriation to 
pay the expenses of a consul to represent this government there. When, 
therefore, he heard of the action of the British Admiral, Tyler directed 
Hugh S. Legare, then filling the office of Secretary of State, to address an 
emphatic letter to the British government, which he did, and the Islands 
were surrendered. The wisdom of his action was recognized by all his 
successors, and to-day President MeKinley is submitting a treaty for the 
annexation of those Islands. 

Annexation of Texas. 

In the annexation of Texas, which led to the acquision of the whole 
West, Mr. Tyler's agency was especially conspicuous. This great measure 
gave the United States a truly continental character. Mr. Tyler first caused 
a treaty to be negotiated for the annexation, which, when rejected contrary 
to all assurances by Senators, he caused to be put in form of joint-reso- 
lutions for the adoption of Congress. To accentuate his efforts, he an- 
nounced himself a candidate for the Presidency on the Texas issue, thus 
compelling the Democratic party to drop Mr. Van Buren, to whom the 
party was committed, but who was opposed to annexation, and to take up 
Mr. Polk, who, until a few days before the Convention, had been a candi- 
date for the Vice-Presidency only. The joint-resolutions, thus invigorated , 
passed Congress, and two days before Mr. Polk came in, Mr. Tyler had 
approved them and sent a messenger to inform Texas of the fact. The 
messenger arrived in Texas not a day too soon, for Mexico had already of- 
fered to recognize the independence of Texas, provided the latter would 
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pledge never to annex herself to any other government. Texas rejected the 
Mexican proposition and accepted that of the United States; but It Is not 
going too far to say that, in the absence of a counter proposition, the 
Mexican offer would have been accepted. As a consequence, the United 
States would probably never have obtained a hold on the California coast, 
in which case their geographical limits would now be only two-thirds of 
their present extent. 

Some historical writers curiously say that Polk annexed Texas, but all 
that was done under Polk was done in pursuance of the joint-resolutions 
passed under Mr. Tyler. Polk's administration did nothing more than to 
give its approval to certain forms over which it had no control. 

Ovoil Service. 

The "spoils system" began with the Federalist party, who, during the 
administrations of Washington and John Adams, filled every office with 
partisans. The "Midnight judges" are identified with the culmination of 
this period of spoils. The incoming of Mr. Jefferson was a protest against 
this corrupt system. He got rid of three-fourths of the offices by the ab- 
olition of the internal revenew laws. As observed by William B. Giles, 
the spoils system was the incident of a strong national government, which 
demanded numerous offices and numerous office holders as the condition 
of its existence. Mr. Madison and Mr. Monroe followed in the track 
beaten out by Mr. Jefferson. But when John Quincy Adams came in, the 
number of appointees and dependents was vastly swollen by the tariff and 
other latitudlnous measures which he approved. The Democratic party, 
under Gen. Jackson and Van Buren, cordially endorsed the policy of Mr. 
Adams, and when Mr. Tyler came in the spoils system was rampant. He 
attempted in every way, as a States-rights man, to restore the policy of 
Mr. Jefferson, and to restrict the exorbitant patronage of the Federal 
government. He vetoed numerous bills creating thousands of offices of 
one kind or another. He stopped the Whig cabinet from removing Demo- 
crats, and would himself remove no man except for neglect of duty. He 
appointed no editors to office. He jealously guarded the public expendi- 
tures, and there were no defaulters during his term except one for fifteen 
dollars. In all this he was only carrying out the views of public policy 
held in Virginia, where, as Mr. Webster said in his speech at Richmond in 
October, 1840, "the doctrine of removals from office" had always been 
most condemned. As late as 1859, as shown by Lucy M. Salmon, in her 
article on the "Appointing Power," the tendency of the North was in 
favor of proscription, at the South against it. 

Treaty with CMna. 

The first treaty by the United States with the Celestial empire was 
made by Mr. Tyler's administration, and the first suggestion of a treaty 
with Japan was contained In a letter addressed by the President to Mr. 
C ushing at the time of his departure for China as Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary. 
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Other Treaties and Indemnities. 

Besides the treaties already mentioned, treaties were made with France, 
with Texas, with Mexico, with the Zollverein States, with Belgium, with 
the Grand Duchy of Hesse, with Wurtenberg, and with Ecuador; and in- 
demnities were exacted from New Granada in the case of the schooner 
By Chance and the brig Morriss; from Brazil in the case of the schooner 
John 8. Bryan; and from Chili in the case of the brig Warren. And the 
Montevideans were, in 1842, compelled, in the presence of a man of war, 
to make proper apologies for an insult to a negro claiming the protection 
of the United States flag. 

Oregon Territory. 

To Mr. Tyler's sensible encouragement of Whitman, the missionary, in 
hastening over emigrants, and his selection of John C. Fremont to explore 
the Rocky Mountains, was due the success of the United States in pre- 
venting Great Britain from getting possession of Oregon and the California 
coast. The treaty consummated under the Polk administration, denning 
the Northwestern boundary, had its beginning with Mr. Tyler, though he 
did not remain in office long enough to effect its conclusion. 

Finances. 

According to the statement of Tom Corwin, Mr. Fillmore's Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Mr. Tyler reduced the expenditures of the govern- 
ment so that there was an actual saving of one year's expenses in four. 
This affords certainly the only exception in history to the accepted fact 
that the expenses of a government are forever increasing. At the time he 
entered upon the government the revenues were deficient by many mil- 
lions and the credit of the country was entirely dishonored. When he left 
it, the Treasury was overflowing, and the governmental credit never stood 
higher. There were no defaulters during his four years, and there was no 
loss in the collection and disbursement of the public moneys. This was all 
the more remarkable since the President had the revenues as much in his 
naked keeping as his private account, the Whigs having repealed all the 
laws guarding the Treasury in order to drive him into an approval of the 
Bank. Mr. Webster said of Mr. Tyler, that "in all things respecting the 
public expenditures, the President was remarkably cautious, exact, and 
particular." 

Opinions of Mr. Tyler: 

"Without a particle of hauteur or assumption in his aspect or de- 
meanor, eminently frank and unconstrained in his conversation, he evinced 
.as much of good nature and high-bred politeness as of intellectual re- 
sources." — Son. Henry 8. Foote. "His manner was remarkably unaf- 
fected, gentlemanly, and agreeable. I thought that in his whole carriage 
.und demeanor he became his station singularly well." — Charles Dickens 
{American Motes). "The most felicitous among the orators I have 
known." — Jefferson Davis. "His own state papers compare favorably in 
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point of ability with those of any of his predecessors." — Alexander H. 
StepJiens. "One of the most fascinating men I had ever known — bril- 
liant, eloquent, even more charming than Mr. Calhoun in conversation." 
— Hon. Henry W. Billiard, author of " Polities and Pen Pictures" ; United 
States Minister to Brazil. Hon. T. W. Gilmer, speaking of the public men 
at Washington in 1841, said that "Tyler was the most honest man among 
them." 

Honors. 

Among many honors received by President Tyler may be mentioned 
the action of the Texas Legislature in naming the city of Tyler for him, 
and that of the Virginia Legislature in surrounding Tyler county (created 
in 1814 in honor of his father, John Tyler, Governor of Virginia) with 
counties bearing the names of some of his most trusted councillors, Web- 
ster, Calhoun, Upshur, and Gilmer. Thus, so to speak, President Tyler 
still sits in Cabinet on the map of West Virginia. 
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